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OUR induftrious endeavours for the 
{ benefit of all Men, and particularly tar 
the good of this Nation, hath well de- 
ſerved the grateful acknowledgement 
of all good Men, and of my ſelf in ſpe- 
cial; for that in my rural retirement 1 
* have received ſome Profit, and very 

much innocent and refreſhing delights in the peruſal of 
thoſe Treatiſes, which are by your diligent hand com- 


municated to the Publick. | 


My Education was amongſt Scholars in Academies, 
where I 3 many Vears in converſing with variety of 
y. A little before our Wars began, I ſpent 

two Summers in travelling towards the South, with 


purpoſe to learn to know Men and foreign manners. 


Since my return, I have been conſtantly imploy'd in a 
weighty Office, by which I am not diſengaged from 
the care of our Publick Welfare in the Peace and Proſ- 


perity of this Nation; but obliged to be the more ſolli- 


citous and tender in preſerving it, and promoting it. 


Wherefore, taking notice that this County is reputed 
the Orchard of Enzland, and (in the generality of good 
Husbandry) excelleth many other places; I offer it (as 
my duty) to give you ſome plain and unpoliſhed account 


of 
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of our Africulture in Herefordſbire; which I do the more 

willingly undertake, for that I do not yet know of any 
other addreſs is made unto you from this Country. Here 
I obſerve the wiſeſt and beſt of our Gentry. to be very 
Careful in ſetting forward ſuch kind of Husbandry, as 


beſt agrees with the naturę of the Soil where he inha- 
biteth. From the greateſt Perſons to the pooreſt Cot- 
tager, all Habitations are encompaſſed with Orchards 


and Gardens; in moſt places our Hedges are inriched 


with Rows of Fruit-Trees, Pears, or Apples, Gennet 
Moyles, or Crab Trees. Of ihcſe, the Pears make a 
weak Drink fit for our Hindes, and is generally refuſed 
by our Gentry as breeding Wind in the Stomack; yet 
this Drink (till the heat of Summer hath caught it} is 
molt pleaſing to the female Palate, having a reliſh of 
weak Wine mixed with 196; wh If mingled with ſome 


harſh kind of Apples it makes a happy Mixture; and 
our obſervant Houſe-keepers know how to mix them 


to the beſt advantage. Some Pears are apt to incline 
the Drink to be roapy, and they are known by giving 
a Wheyiſh Colour to the Liquor. I know a 9554 Hut: 
band that cuts down and deſtroys ſuch Pear- Trees from 
his Ground, calling them the worſt of Weeds. For o- 
thers are ſo nice as to refuſe the Drink, and Women 
love it beſt; as ſweeteſt, till it be roapy. Moſt other 
kinds of Perry are of a more wateriſh Colour, than Ap- 
ple-Cyder, and more luſhious. The white Horſe-Pear 
yields a juice ſomewhat near to the Quality of Cyder 


and the Neighbourhood of Bosbury is famous for a pe- 


culiar Perry, which hath many of the Maſculine Qua- 


lities of Cyder. It is as quick, ſtrong, and hcady, high- _ 
coloured ; and retaineth a good vigour two. or three. 


Summers, yea in great Veſſels and good Cellars many 
Years, before it declineth. The Fruit is ſo hard and 


_ coarſe, that a Man cannot endure to bite a Morſcl of 
it, and a Pig will refrain it. This Bosbury Pear is there 


called the Bareland Pear; and as the Liquor approach- 
eth to Apple Cyder in colour, ſtrength, and excelleth 
in durance; ſo the bloom cometh forth of a damask 


Roſe Colour, like Apples, not like other Pears. Our 


Gennet 


„ n 8 


Gennet Moyles are commonly found. in Hedges, —_ 


our worſt Soil, moſt commonly in {rchinfield, or towards 


Hales, where the Land is ſomewhat dry and ſhallow. ; 
This Fruit is nice, and apt to be diſcouraged by blaſts, 


and we do ordinarily expect a failing of them every o- 


ther Year, eſpecially in dry Soil; and the Reaſon is ap- 
parent and neceſſary. But this Fruit makes the beſt 
Cyder in my judgment, and {uch as I do prefer before 


the much commended Red-itreak'd. For this Genner 
Moyle, if it be ſuffer'd to ripen upon the Tree, not to 
be mellow but to be yellowiſh and fragrant, and then 
to be hoarded in heaps under Trees, a Fornight or three 
Weeks before you grind them; it is (at a diſtance) the 
moſt fragrant of all Cyder-Fryit, and gives the Liquor 
a moſt delicate Perfume. So, for Tarts and Pyes, it is 
much commended. The Crab is commonly ground for 
Verjuice, and ſometimes hoarded till near December, and 
then mingled with Cyder, or waſhings of Cyder, to 
make a 8 Cyder, which doth well pleaſe our 
Day-Labourers; and would ſurely well agree with a 
Freach Peaſant's Palate. And, for a freſh Wonder, I 
aſſure you, that we have lately found out, that one of 


our moſt delicate kinds of Cyder is made of a kind of a 
Crab, called a Bromsbery Crab, thus hoarded; it being 
much like a Stomach Wine, of a very pleaſing ſharp- 


neſs. This Experiment is not yet known to many of 
our Country-Men, it being reſerved to few as a novel 
Myſtery. I have ſometimes try'd the Cyder of Pippins 
_ well ripen'd, not green Windfals, nor over-rt- 
pen'd, and ſomewhat hoarded; and I find it tobe ave- 
ry pleaſant drink, and do conceive it to be the moſt 
wholſome, and molt reſtorative of all forts of Cyder. 
I need not tell you how all our Villages, and gene- 


rally all our Highways (all our Vales being thick ſet 


with Rows of illages) are in the Spring-time ſwee- 


ten'd, and beautify'd with the bloomed Trees, which 
continue their changeable Varicties of Ornament, till 


(in the end of Autumn) they fill our Garners with _ 


pleaſant Fruit, and our Cellars with rich and winy Li- 


quors, Few Cottagers, yea very few of our wealthieſt © _ +. 
h | | Yeomeny |: © 
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Yeomen, do taſte any other Drink in the Family, ex- 
cept at ſome ſpecial Feſtivals, twice or thrice in the 
Year, and that for Variety, rather than with choice. 
* Orchards png the Pride of our Country, and the 


Scene of my preſent diſcourſe, 1 will offer unto you two 
Obſervations upon that Argument, as properly directive . 


to them that can affect the Pleaſure or Profit, which 
muſt needs be, in many reſpects, very much: As, for 
that they do not only {weeten, but alſo purify the am- 
bient Air, (which I conceive to conduce very much to 
the conſtant Health and long Lives, for which our 
County hath been always famous) and for that they 
fence our Habitations and Walks from the ſtroke of 
Winds and Storms in the Winter, and affords us ſhel- 
ter and ſhade in the Heat of Summer; and ( if I may 
acknowledge grateful Trifles) for that they harbour a 


conſtant Aviary of Sweet Singers, which are here re- 


tained without the charge or violence of the Halian 
Wiers. . N 
My firſt Obſervation is this; I conceive that if other 
Countrys would ſubmit to the ſame Patience and Induſ- 
try, as is uſual amongſt us, they might partake of a 
great meaſure (at leaſt) of the ſame Bleſſings. As we 


{ee in our Borderers of SHhropſbire, Worceſterſpire, and Glo- 


cefter ſhire, and alſo Somerſetſhire; and much more in Kent 
and Ee, &c. My reaſon I take from the wonderful 
difference of Soils where we abound with rich Orchards. 
About Bromyard, a cold Air, and a ſhallow barren Soil, 
yet ſtore of Orchards of divers kinds of ſpicey and ſa- 
voury Apples. About Rhe and Webley, and towards 
the Hay, a ſhallow, hot, ſandy or ſtony Rye-Land, and 


expos'd to a changeable Air from the diſguſts of the 


Black Mountain; yet here and all over Irchinſield, and 
alſo about Lemſter, both towards Keinton, and towards 
Fayremile, (which make a third difference of ſhallow 


and ſtarving Land) in all theſe barren Provinces, as 


9255 ſtore of undeceiving Orchards, as in the richeſt 
ale in the County, even by Frome Banks. Only as I 
fore-noted, where the dryeſt Fruit-Trees are planted in 


2 very hot, ſhallow, and dry Soil, there we muſt be 
: £ content 


the 
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content with a full and certain Bleſſing every ſecond 
Vear. This being alſo allowed, that ſome Soil and ſome 


7 Air is more agreeable for ſome kind of Fruit, than for 


other; as for example, Worceſterſbire is more proper for 


| Pears and Cherries, than Herefordſhire, and Hereford- 
ſhire more proper for Apples. The reaſon of the diffe- 


rence may in part appear by this following Illuſtration. 


- Where the Turf is very ſhallow, the rough „ 
call 


Ground (which in this Country we wrongfully 


Mark) hinders the tender Root of the Apple-Tree 


from deſcending deep enough for due Nouriſhment, and 
fit ſhelter. There (is in the Ground which-we eſteem 
the moſt barren) the Root of the Pear-Tree, having a 


more piercing vigour, breaks his way through this coarſe 


Marle, as it A alſo cleave through ſome Veins of 
Rocks and Stones; and under this ſtarvy Ground, it 


finds a more congenial and richer Nouriſhment ; as ap- 


pears by the ſtore of Fruit, fair and juicy, and alſo b 

the ths of the Tree, ſmooth, biight-coloureds and fre 
from Moſs. This we alſo note, that in a deep Soil, 
that is moſt kind for Apples, if the Root of a Pear-Tree 
deſcends deep into a ſoft clay Ground, the Tree ſpends 
all his Strength in growing downwards, and becomes 
leſs ſpacious, and leſs beauriful in the Head, and leſs 
fruitful. And where ſome Pears find great Difference 
of Soil, whether grafted or planted by the Stock, there 
it differeth ſometimes in bulk, and oft times in other 
Qualities very much. Which ſeemeth to me to explain, 


Why there is ſuch different kinds of Pears in every 


Country: their Shape and their Nature, and therefore 


. alſo their Names being changed ſo often, and fo caſi- 


ly. 3 3 | | 
Alſo I have frequently noted, that the richeſt Cyder, 
and the beſt taſted Apples for the Table, do grow in 
the Soil that is leſs deep and leſs commended for other 
uſes, as in a high Ground, or dry Land. And you ſhall 
find the better taſted Fruit to be more wretched or 
wrinckled, or ſpotted with Warts, Moles, or Freckles, 
or of a more Ruſſert or yellow Colour. The other Ap- 
ple that comes from the richer and lawer Ground, is 
| more 
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more pallid, more plump, but more wateriſh and inſi- 
1d. I conclude this obſervation with this direction, that 

fince no kind of Soil ſhould wholly diſcourage us, and 

yet much regard muſt be had of fitting the Fruit to the 

Soil, therefore we muſt employ our firſt care in the 


Plantation of a Nurſery, where our experiences may 


daily increaſe, and the Plants alſo be educated, prepa- 
red and fitted for the neighbouring Soil. For what 
Columella faith of Vines, I may as truly ſay of Fruit- 
Trees; Quod ex longinguo petitur, parum familiariter no- 
Aro ſolo venit, propter quod diſſicilius convaleſcit alienum 
exteræ regionis. Optimum eſt ergo eodem agro quo vitem diſ- 
poſiturus es, vel certe vicino, facere ſeminarium z idque mul- 
tum refert loci natura, &c. de abor. cap.1. 
My ſecond Obſervation is intended to encourage the 
Plantation of a Nurſery, by directing the ſure way how 
to fit the Soil with the greateſt vaticty of Fruits, and 
alſo to obtain the ſpeedieſt reward, together with a year- 
| ly delight in Novelties, and a like growth in Experi- 
ences. TR. W 
But becauſe I muſt now imbark into ſome Paradoxes, 


Which will not eaſily obtain belief, and leaſt of all a- 


mongſt our own Countrymen here in Herefordſhire, for 
ſome reaſons which hereafter will occurr, I will make 
my entrance with a plain and true Story. 4 
Some years ago I read a ſmall Treatiſe of Orchards 
and Gardens written by William Lawſone, a North- 
Country Man, printed 1626. In it I found many aſ- 
ſertions which ſeemed to me ſo ſtrange, ſo contrary to 
our general Opinion, ſo diſcordant from our daily prac- 
tice, and ſo incredible, that I could not forbear my 
ſmiles. I related the particulars to all our beſt Artiſts. * 
Every Man confirmed me, that. the Treatiſe was who 
ly ridiculous, -and in no reſpe& worthy to be examined 
and weighed yet I thought I found. many ſigns of Ho- 
neſty and Integrity in the Man, a ſound, clear, natu- 
ral Wit, and all things atteſted and affirmed upon his 
own Experiences. This raiſed my wonder the more. 
Amongſt many particulars ſome were as followeth. 


I. That 


_— 
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1. That the beſt x way to 3 were to 


to reſide in the arial es abremored, ch. 7. FE 11 

That the Kernels of every AP pp le woul brivg 
forth Apples of the like kind. Ch. 7. pag. 18. 

That by the Leaves of each Gl pring Plaut you might 

Gch chin nckof Fruit, whethe ct delica e or harſh, 

7. Thit . Apple either grafted; or any time removed; 
could never be ſound, durable or otherwiſe perfect. 

1. The firſt of theſe Aſſertions was rejected, as di- 
12 and Fretarding our Hopes and Reward for half 
an b 
. The ſon! Was contradicted b by daily its perienice; 

hich youcheth that many y Apple-K ernels wil degeric- 
rate to Crabs, at leaſt if GE from Apples planted on 
4 Crab - Stock: And that Cra — nels are berter for 4 
Plantation, than any Apple. Ke 1 
3. The "thitd-Note Was wholly tak OW! and unob⸗ 
ſerved in our Count. ror 
The fourth, line am inreafonable Pbant 5 0 

5 The fifth, 6 tefuted in 1 1 our Orchar ee 
1 — Ma ; * l TTX $5 
N orwithſtandin theſe profions 1 till r etaiti'd my 
od opinion of che "Mat ad Experience. 
ThereforeT refolvedto make exat tial with patience. 1 
di igged Holes of three Foot breddth N 7 elof ordina- 
7 Clay-ground: ¶ Note that ebe wle jece of Clay- 


3 


122 


ound was turn d ſome what 0 with che Space be- 
re, that the fettlings might Far ner root as well in that 
Mp e 8 alto in the ner no] 1 en ted for 
| ſeveral Trees that grew with ET ng, and 
es ſeveral Fruits of their natural kind: Theſe [ pla- 


Led each kind round abotit the Verges of the [evra 
Holes. By dilig nt enqu Hol un the firſt Spring I found 
natural Apples; the 23 — 

mue 


fouteten feyeral t orts of the 
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much differing in taſte, ſhape, and colour; ſome only 
green and ſowriſh, ſome red ftreaked, ſome; party co- 
loured, and very pleaſant, ſome Table Fruit in Sum- 
mer, ſome Winter Fruit, ſome Cyder Fruit. Of all theſe 

the Kentiſh Codling was by odds the worſt: Not man 
better than the French Cornel. Having plac'd thelc 
Slips in the Border of the Hole at a Foot diſtance, I 
fill'd up, the Hole with a fine kind of Garden Mould, 
carry'd thither in Barrows. This I raiſed not in Tumps, 
for I fareſaw the inconvenience, that it would be a Har- 
bour for Ants and Piſmires. I kept it alſo at an equal 
level, that the Rain might not lodge there, and cor- 
rupt the young Roots. In the, midſt.of this fine Mold, 
in the moſt temperate Weather, I did monthly, from 
Autumn to the next Spring, fet Kernels of the fineſt 
ſort of Apples, with delincating in a Sciograph the ſe- 
veral kinds in ſeveral places. I now find that the Ker- 
nels. of Apples grafted on Crab-Stocks prove not all 
Crabs, (nor as J guels).,altogether of the kind of that 
Apple, whence the Kernel was taken. 
2dly, That, as the Mold is finer where they firſt grow, 
ſo the Fruit ſeemeth more civil, and in coarſe Ground 
they degenerate towards the Crab. Our Neighbours, 
for a Nurſery, ſow the droſs or Muſt (as we call it) of 
Apples ground in a. Cyder Mill. But I have noted the 
faireſt Kernels to be bruiſed in the Mill, the remainder 
being ſmall, and fown in coarſe Land, become a kind 

of Crabs. Too es IP Ss Fa, Dur 3, 04 Ar ey LT: 
And that the Kernels of natural Apples do very much 
propend to the kind of which they are deſcended. This 
was neglected, and therefore unknown to our Neigh- 
bours, who had no need of this Curiofity, as being ſa 
addicted to graffing, that they take not notice of any 
natural Apple, except the Gennet Moyle, the Kydod- 
din, the Sweeting, and the French Cornel; which are 
found in all places. Tis ſure that Kernels of the ſame 
Apples, in a far differing Soil, do produce a different 
Apple; but (as I faid) ſtill with ſome inclination to the 
1 8 if it be the Kernel of an ungrafted Apple. 
And this may adyertize the beſt Seaſon of deſigning va- 
| — | xx Tlety; 
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riety; namely, in application of choice Compoſt to the 
very Kernel, as Gab. Plat. preſcribeth Exp. 14. pag. 2 10. 
af the Additions to the excellent Legacy. All other 
Stories, of pouring Liquors into the Bark, or Bulk of 
the Tree, are effete and idle Fancies, for nine days 
wonder. 1 18 WIG TE FLV KR 9 CHF UE [GR 2 

zaly. I find the truth, and that much more might be 
added to Lauſon's Rules, of diſtinguiſhing the hope- 
fulneſs of the Fruit by the. firſt Leaves of the yearling 
Plant. For a ſhort and dark green Leaf prognoſtica- 
teth a crabbed Fruit. With a larger Leaf and thick, 
but alſo dark green, I have found a good Winter Ap- 
ple, but the Stock hardy to endure a ſtiff Clay- ground. 
A fady willowiſh broad Leaf nateth a flat, inſipid Ap- 
ple, as the Kentiſh Codling, which holds out well a- 

gainſt Blaſts. A paler green, as the Poppinjay, or Bar- 
berry Leaf, eſpecially if the Leaf be limber alſo, noteth 
a delicate Fruit And the broader the Leaf, the fairer 
that Fruit. A wrinkled Leaf, neither very dark, nor 
very light, proves red ſtreak'd, Crab Stocks have red- 
diſh tops, More particulars will occur by ordinary ob- 
ſervation. LEST $634: % h e 10 228-S17 01TH 
. 4#hly. For the incredible durance of Apple Trees, to 
a.thouſand years, I have upon much experience and 
many reaſons much abated the preſumption of my cen- 
ſure. *Tis certainly true (as Gabriel Plat in the foreſaid 
place noteth) that if a Man aim at his preſent profit, 
then graffing is his way: But if he aim at the profit of 
his Poſterity, then it is beſt not to graft at all. This 
I add, that moſt ungraffed Apples are apt by the over - 
weight of their Fruit to lean towards the Ground: And 
I have ſeen many of them quell'd quite to the Ground 
where they do renew their ſtrength, and get up again 
into many Trunks, in a continued order, anſwerable 
to the old Fable of the Giant Antæus. Every aſpiring 
Trunk of ſome! of theſe natural Apples, is much more 
laſting than any grafted Fruit- tree: And many very a. 
ged People have aſſured me, that they have diſcerned 
no difference either of their growth or decay, in their 
whole Age from their Ch 3 will tell you upon 
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my Credit, the Wonders of one Tree of thiskind, now. 
growing in Ocle Pitchard: The Fruit is inot very fappy, | 
nor pleaſant; the Leaf dark green, and ſtiff. My known 
Friend (for tryal) made of that Free five of our large 
Hogſheads, conſiſting of ſixty four Statute: Gallons of 
Cyder, without the mixture of any Water. It ordinas: 
rily yieldeth four Hogſheads, and ſeldom or (as they 
allure me that dwell tore) never faileth of three. Vet 
few of our Countrymen have heard of it, or taken notice: 
of it. This Tree hath had very many upriſings, ſo that 
I conceive it hath been many 100 s of years making this 
Progreſs. My dear Alliance, Mr. Thomae Taylor, was 
Owner of it many Years, and dwelt always in that Pa- 
riſh. He is now paſt eighty Years old, of ſirm ſtreugth 
and freſh memory; yet he affirmeth , that he never 
could diſcern any change in the Tree. And his Wife 
for, many Years ed to plant the Branches, but was 
utterly diſcouraged by their low motion. I have for 
three Vears tried ſome Branches, which ſeem only to 
keep a faint Life, with very little Progreſs. The ground 
on which this great Tree grows, is Paſture, and ſeems 
not in the age of Man to have been broken up, or re- 
lieved with Compoſt, or freſi Mold which may ſhew, 
that it is a very hardy Plant, So much upon the ad- 
venture of mine own Credit, which may be examined 
by a thouſand W itneſſes, to confirm the Credit, or ra- 
ther Gueſs and Propoſal, of Mr. Lawſon. 
Fibiy. For duration of the Fruit- tree, much care _ 
be bad in the Removal, which ſnould be ſoon after the 
Leaf is fallen, when the Autumnal Rains have ſoftned 
the Earth at the Roots, that the Roots be not bruiſed 
or wounded in the Removal: And then the Tree ſhould 
keep the ſame Poſition towards the Heavens; the Roots 
laid alſo in the ſame Poſture, the ſmaller Fibres, or beard· 
ed Roots rather cut at the ends than crumpled up; and 
the Earth in which the Stock is laid, ſome what of the 
ſame kind, but bettered, and mellowed; not with un- 
digeſted Muck, but with fine Mold, and ſhovelin gx of of 
the Fold, If the Roots are cut or bruiſed, to the fame 


eren the Branches _ —  Jopped: | in a ele 
ant 


many Suckers. | And this muſt: 


pedite the Reward, eſpeci 
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Rang every Bow thould he lopped, at the very tops, in 
Apples and Pears; not in Cherries and Plumbs. In a 
mak Plant, che Bowes ſhould not at all be lopped, 
but ſome taken off eloſe to the trunk; that the Root 
at firſt Replantation be not engaged to maintain too 
done with ſuch difo 
cretion, that the top Branches be not too cloſe. toge- 
ther; for the natural Plant is apt to grow ſpiry, and 
thereby fails of fruitfulneſs. Therefore t the . 
— nches be divided at a convenient roundneſs. 
anc hes that are cut off, may be ſet, and will 
but ſlowly. If the top prove ſpiry, or the 1 8 c H 
kind, then the due Remedy muſt be in graffing 


Neither is gra — tobe uſed only as a Remedy. For 
it doth maft certainly improve the kind of the Fruit: 


Inſomuch that a Graſt of the ſame Fruit doth meliorate 
the Fruit, as is lately much obſerved byour #21 Neigh. 


bours, who do graffe the Gennet · Moyle uponthefame 
Stock, and thereby obtain a larger Apple, more juicy, 


and better for all utes, And ſome triplicate their Graf- 
tings (for a curioſity); upon the ſame account. | 
And it is noted amongſt us, that a Pearmain or any 


other pleaſant Fruit —— for Cyder, or for the Table, 


is much ſwecter, if grafted upon the Stock of a Gen- 


net · Moyle, or Ky doddin — if grafted on a Crab- 
Lari rhoughrinbclobes lnffinn 


r Sn the Stock of the 
Gennet-Moyle: The 2 Toh ing alſo leſs laſ- 
ting, eſpecially amongit us, where they are generally 
planted of large ſettlings, which muſt needs wound them 
in their very beginning, and therefore hinder their du- 
ration. 
Alſo graffin doth much cipitate, or at leaſt ex- 
Re Bn | iche Graffe be taken 
from a Branch chat — — Vears conſtantly born 
ſound Fruit plentifully. Truſt not to one Years trial. 
Poteft enim vel anni proventu, vol aliis de cauſis, eriam na- 


uraliter infecunda. T5 exutberare Sed ubi plurimis velut. 


emeritis annorum ſtipendiis des ſurculo conftitit, nibil du- 
bitandum 0 0 de e Ver amen ultra quadrienni- 


i, 
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am talis extonditur inguiſitio, fairh Columella i ina like cyſt 3 
lab. 3. c. G. | 

1. Thus we ſee how to haſten the Reward both by 
graffing and in the choice of the Graffe. 8 
nd how to ſweeten the Fruit and better i it, both 
Graf, choice of a pleaſing nn ind alſo of « Tas | 


3. And how te multi ly variety in the Sey of 
| Compott, eſpecially at the firſt Plantation of the 
nel; and I add, — frequent application of — 
Infuſions and I [.iquids, as in which Annis Seeds, Fen- 
nel; Roſemary, or other agrecable Aromaticks have 
been ſteep d: Vet beware of giving too much Juice to 
a young Plant; for that may drown it, or make it leſs 
guſtful: And I never ſaw an Orchard ow ve, where the 
Ground was wetted with a Water-Gall, or where the 
Moiſture did for ſome time ]ye there, and could. not be 
drained away. Yet near a running Sink of ſoil'd Wa- 
ter, L have {cen the e Trees never fail of rheir 
Fruit. | Jt , 

And hence we ſee how to plant an Orchard that 
may probably remain to the World's end. And in this 
point I have inſinuated ſome part of my Paradoxes, by 
the way of a Story, and in — of defending ano- 
ther againſt the opinion and common practice ot my own 

Countrymen, Mr. Lauiſon s Book Fi have not now at 
hand, neither can I record his judgment verbally, but 
1 think I have ſtuck cloſe to his Senſe. _ 

He addeth that the Fruit of the natural Plant doth 
grow better and pleaſanter by time, as better at thirt 
| growth than at twent — growth. This 1 
know not. See Chap. 7. pag. i 
Alſo he requireth much cs 1 * of the Trees 
than we obſerve, as ſixty Foot at leaſt. Our common 
Orchards are at twenty Foot diſtance; our beſt Orchards 
at thirty at leaſt, by alternative Rows per quicuncem. In 
large Crofts of Arable, \ reſerved for conſtant tillage, 
-which.is a neceſſary help to Fruit Trees, our beſt Hus- 
bands graft high, and prefer Lauſon's utmoſt diſtance, 
even ak Yards, that the Teams may not annoy the 
| Trees; 
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Trees; and then the Trees bear a full load of Fruit, and 
ſpread to the natural Perfection- This I add, that if 
you would have the Trees grow tall, and ſhadow more 


in Summer, and keep off Winds better in Winter, and 
the Fruit the ſweeter, then 7 ſhould plant the eloſet 


together, yet never nearer than twenty Foot. 
To conclude my Paradoxes; he that is provided of a 
Nufſery, need not be very nicely provident for the lon- 


gevity of his Trees. A ſmall Parcel of Ground will 


furniſh Store for all his Grounds, and for all his Neigh- 
bourhood, to play away upon Graffings and novel Ex- 


periments. And to incourage this Nurſery, I now ſum 
up all with my laſt Paradox, that for theſe four laſt 


ears, whereof two were very dry Summers, I laid rhe 
fruitful Sprays of natural Apple Plants in the ground, 


ſome very ſmall, not two Foot above ground, all there- 


abour z and from the firft Summer ro this preſent Spring, 
they never fail'd to bear as thick as Traces of Onions. 


But it is better for the Plant, if you pull off the younę 
Apples ſoon after they are knitted, the firſt year at lealt. 


Some I laid alſo four Yards length under the ground, 
the Sprays lying {lope above ground: Theſe grow and 
bear incredibly. Others I ſlope, and pare away the bor- 
dering Turf, that the refſected Sun may give me the 
early benefit of a dwarf Orchard; an cheſs, againſt 

Midſummer, areas big as a Lady's Fiſt. I preſent them 
to ſtore of Witneſles., If I dwelt near Cheapſide, I ſnhould 


make my new planted Nurſery as rich as an Orchard. 
All natural Apples are not of this precocity: The more 


durable (as I ſaid before) are much more ſullen. Some 


require a knot for the Root, others not: All three the 


better for it. To ſome a ſmall flice of the Bark is as 


good. Before December, whilſt the Spray grows on 
the Tree, by the bluntneſs of che Bud you may diſco- 
ver what Branch will bear Fruit the next Summer im- 
mediately following, if you cut off the Branch, and fer 


it before the Buds be ſprouted too far forward, (as you 


| may in February, or the beginning of March). This (with 


ſome) will pats as a Prophecy. A fore Blaſt or May 
Froſts may deceive you. Of thele natural Apples there 
are 
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are not paſt da on ſeven Kinds diſti ed by 
Names amongſt us. I conceive they . diſtin. 
guiſhed, for that every individual always aſſumes a pe- 
en, — * On infinite variety of Compoſt. In 
this tis the ſame ais, an no charge, tot 
the Seeds of Firrs, Pines, C 10 Pitch; 25 * 
prove better for replantation than i * Hot - beds. 
Of the Art of mew fling either with the Ciens, Buch 
or Leaf, I ſhall nothing; hecauſe every Village a- 
ngſt us ieklerk f Artiſts: And many Books 
2 the Rules; but iti theſe things an Artiſt can reach 
more in a Day: than à Book in a Month. 
One ease n Fruit do ſo abound in this County 5 
| is,for that no Man hath. of late Years built hima Houſe, 
but with ſpecial regard to the proximity of ſome Ground 
fit for an Orchard which ſſiould be of ſome depth, as 
is commonly towards the foot of 2 deſcending Ground, 
and frequently with a, proclivity towards the South; 
and the Land not too friable or hollow, but ſomewhat | 
tough, binding; and tenacious, left: the Winds root 
up the Stocks. And many times Servants when the 
betake to Marriage, ſeek out an Acre ot two of Gro 
which they find fit for Orchards; for this they given a 
Fine, or Agb value for Vears or Lives; and thereon 
they build a Cottage, and plant an Orchard, which is 
all the Wealth as have for ie, rm phe Pol- 
brenn 
Row Gardens, we have little. ement to deſign 
more than is for the neceſſary uſe of -ow own' Families, 
except our River Me may be made navigable for tran- 
lee And by defect of tranſportation, our Store 
Cyder is —— a Snare to many, who turn God's 
into wantonneſs and drunkenneſs. The credit 
. Cy - er being of few late Years much advanced-i in the 
lin of our beſt Gentry; who have ſought out 
the right Method of ripening and hoarding the choiceſt 
Fruits, and of finding the right Seaſon of drawing it, 
and ſome alſo of bottling it. But I am confident that 
much more _ be added to the Perfection of it "they 
| they 
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y to it the due ſubtilitics of the myſ 


o 


'] retious Art of Fermentation. | 


I found it much amended, by putting pure Cyder | 


upon the freſh Lees of a Butt of Sack, newly drawn. 


In vines our Gentry have lately contended in a pro- 


fitable ambition ro excel each other: So that the white 


Muſcadel is vulgar, the purple and black Grape frequent, 
the Parſly Grape and Frontiniack in many hands. - 
Wall Nuts belong to our —_— ſides, and are fit - 

teſt for dry and ſtony Grounds. I find them for the dry- 
eſt Ground of the N. urſery a never failing Companion. 
In Columella we may find many excellent Rules to 


aſcertain and haſten their Growth, and to mend their 


ry; 0 7 28. 977 
? The large Cheſnut being ſuch a maſculine food for 
luſty Ruſticks, and ſo much uſed at the beſt Tables in 
France, and ſo ſavoury in the condiment of our ftrong- 
eſt Cyder with ſalt, I much blame our Countrymen, 
that we have no more uſe of a Food that would ſoon 
become cheap, common and laſting.  _ 

All theſe Nuts and Filberts do accelerate growth, (as 


| I have proved) by the rules of Columella : In aqua mul- 


ſa, nec ninius dulci macerato, ita jutundioris ſaporis fructum, 
cum adoleverit, prebebit, & interim melius & celerius fron- 
debit, lib. 7. cap. 16. and again, de arb. 22. I cannot 


; tell whether it ſhould not be read, nec nimis dulci; but 


I tryed it in Milk, and alſo in ſtale Urine ſteep'd in 
Sheeps Dung, with good ſucceſs. He adds for an Im- 
provement, Et in medulla firule fine putamine nucem Eræ 
cam vel avellanam abſcondito, & ita adobruito. A worthy 


Perſon tryed the Kernels of Cherry-ſtones and Plum- 


ſtones, having firſt broken and caft away the Shells, 
and ſetting them in Summer time, as ſoon as they were 
ripe; and he aſſureth that they got a Years advantage 
in celerity. | | 7 1% e 8 IE-08608 
Ido much wonder that ſuch a ſingular honeſt Man 
as Gabriel Plat ſhould write, that it is found by experi- 
ence, that a Cheſnut in ten or twelve Vears will grow 
into a fair Tree, able to be the Maſter poſt of a fair 


2 
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Building. And the like of the Wall Nut, Exp. 123. 
e. te the L.. f 
I am at the like wonder at honeſt Cap. Blithes prece- 
dent of ſmall quick-ſet Oaks that at eleven Years growth |: 
made ſparrs and ſmall Building- Timber, Chap. 25. p. 158. 
Edit. MES a DD n r 
Our Elm is of ſpeedieſt growth, all Timber, always 
ſhredded to be the talleſt of Engliſh Trees; and found in 
Rows on our Highways, and at every Cottager's Door, 
except they be compell'd to give place to Fruit- Trees. 
In many Journeys through Shropſhire, IJ have ſcarce 
ſeen two Elms of the right kind. The cruſt of the 
Earth there is too ſhallow. But the Root of the Oaks 
cleaves through the harder Earth, and ſurely finds a 
Marley ſubſtance for his plentiful ſuſtenance to the full 
depth of his Stature, * 6 eee 


» 
vs” pe a 
8 : * Boe 7 vo 8 ADD, nn 


uod quantum verticè ad auras 
Athereas, tantum radice ad Tartara tendit, | 
BETS. Georg. 2. verſ. 191. 


All our Hills have ſometimes born Oaks, or few fai- 
led, and I conceive moſt are very apt for it. But of 
late the Iron-Mills have devoured our Glory, and de- 
floured our Groves. 3 | y 

We are generally noted to excel in all kinds of Hus- 
| „ our Ploughs are light, but we liſten after fur- 
ther Directions which come to us through your hands. 
The Rye of Clehanger and of ſome parts of /rchinfield © 
is as good as the Muncorne or Miſcellane of many other 

Countries, and our Wheat is upon the Ground far richer | 
than I ſaw any in the fair Vale of Eſome in Worceſter- | 
ſhire and Warwickſhire, as in my Travels, I ſometimes | 
examin'd it in the Company of other more skilful -Huſ- 
bandmen. 77 ofa dota co, 7 

For Paſtures we add Improvements daily, and as a 
Stranger paſſeth by our Habitations, by our Fences, 
Orchards, Paſtures, Arable, he may diſtinguiſh a well - 

order'd Houſekeeper and a Freeholder, from an over- 
wracked Tenant, and an Unthrift. 


This 


good Husbandry. Mr. F. of B. hath raiſe 
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This is the Country where Rowland Vaugban began 
his Water Works; and I can name you à great num 
ber of admirable Contrivers for the publick good. 200 

The Lord Scudamore may well begin to us; a rare 
Example, for the well-ordering of all his Family, a 
great preſeryer of Woods againſt the Day of England's 
necd, maintaining laudible hoſpitality regularly boun- 
ded with due ſobriety, and always keeping able Seryants 
to promote the beſt expediences of all kinds of Agricul- 
ture. And Sr. H. L. hath heartily profecuted the ſame 
Encouragements, Our learned Mr. B. H. drives on 
the ſame Deen; as far as the glances of a moſt ſedu- 
lous Employment will permit. Mr. R. of L. is excel- 


lently apt, and conſtantly diligent in the purſuit as well 


of Delicacies, as Neceſſaries. Mr. S. of V hath in 
few Years raiſed an under Tenement, from 81. yearly, 


* 


and fo rented, to be well worth 601. yearly, and fo 


rented, or thereabouts. He neyer fails in an pou of 
is poor 
Paſtures from the value of 2s. 6d. to be better worth 
than 20s. yearly. C. M. hath metamorphoſed his Wil- 
derneſs to be like the Orchards of Alcinous; herein alſo 
a hearty Patriot. I muſt ceaſe to name Men, ſince in 
every Village there is ſome excellent Republican. 


With one ſad Note I muſt now conclude this diſ- 
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Augæan Stable, than to remedy ſuch a cuſtomary and 
prevailing Evil. Our freſh Expectation is, that ſome 
worthy Patriot will break through the Difficulties of 
an obſtructive People, and force open a way for Trade 
and Commerce. Let our Prayers and Importunities 
prot on all true-hearted Patriots thus to advance the 
Publick. For this Adventure is, without diſpute, ſure 
of a Reward in Heaven, and not only free from the en- 
vy of Men, but alſo always acknowledged to deſerve 
everlaſting Monuments of Glory. And thus alſo in the 
erſon of another (as under a fit Vail of Modeſty) 1 
riefly hint unto you, what eſteem we do truly owe 
unto your Labours. I pray the Lord to remember 
0 5 diligence in the great Day of his appearance in 
Sorry. wh V 


* 


— 


Well-wiſher, and 


| \ Your hearey 

O Obliged Servant in the Lord, 7 5 
May the 3 d. 160 2X4 
Le I6f6. ; 


Aving employed one Day upon a long Letter to 
H to you concerning Orchards and the Culture of 
Herefordſlire, and the Meſſenger being not yet gone, 
I ſhall now add ſomewhat, or at leaſt ſumm up the re- 
ſult of my farmer Diſcourſe. 

The Ground for an Orchard ſhould rather incline to- 
wards the South than towards the North: Yet none- 
ceſſity of niceneſs in that point. They prove well to- 
Wards the North. So rather towards the riſing Sun, 
than towards Weſt. Yet the Weſt Wind is the beſt, 
and the Weſtern Sun beſt ripening. And the Blaſts 
commonly come from the full South, and about Noon: 
Wherefore we pray with the Pfalmiſt, to be delivered 


from the evil that flieth at Noontide. © 


V 


and to Hops) as in a Furnace or Oven. 


o en AD | at 

Vet a dilgent obſerver may find that the hurtful 
Winds are apt to gather into Channels upon the ſurface 
of the Earth, as the Streams of Water do: And a Man 
may find by his Eye and Reaſon, and fee it confirmed: 


by anniv experience, that at a Mile's diſtance one 


point of the Heavens is far more agreeable, or hurtful 
than another, either by the conduct of Hills and Vales 
in the Neighbourhood, or at a diſtance, or by Vapours 
ariſing from Lakes, Rivers or Mooriſh Grounds which 
by Froſts are turned into Blaſts. For we have confirmed 
it into a Proverb, that dry Froſts do not blaſt, but moiſt 


Froſts and Froſts following after Rain-doz and dampy 


Grounds make Froſts that would be dry in other Places, 
become moiſt in the Neighbourhood. Alfo ſometimes 
in a very bottom the Air is penn' d ſo cloſe, and the 
Sun's heat ſo multiplyed by Reflections, that it is apt, 
to gather the Southern Blaſts (which, as I ſaid, are 
the more frequent, and more hurtful to the nicer Fruit, 
If the Cruſt, or richer Surface of the Earth be near 
a Foot deep, it is fully enough: And if the Cruſt of 


the Earth be deeper, yet I have ſeldom ſeen any of out 
Stocks ſet more than a Foot deep, except they be great 


Stocks, which ſhould keep their former depth. 


If the Ground be equable, that is, in any proclivity 
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relating towards a level, then it is pity to Stock it with 
natural Plants. The more expedite way were in OZo- 


ber to ſettle Crab-Stocks at thirty Foot diſtance in the 
forementioned beſt order, per quincuncem: And after 
three Years, the next following Spring, ſend for an 


* 


:3 Artiſt to graft them with the beſt Fruit. 
The Crab-Stocks ſhould not be above the bigneſs of 
2 Man's Handwriſt: If bigger, tis leſs apt to cloſe 
with the Graft, and then the Rain finds a Hole, to the 
danger of the Stock. Our uſual Cuſtom: was, upon the 
plain Stock to ſet two or three Grafts, which (for va- 

riety) might be different, without any hazard or da- 
mage. Of late many do flope the Stock for one only 
| Graft, conceiving this the more certain way to unite 
the Stock, and graff fully and ſpeedily. In a N * 

1 I 


VE 
| 
| 
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if the Stocks he as dall as Twigs, the ſureſt and 2 
dieſt way is by the Joint Graft, where no leſs than ei 
fades are > engaged, and Fhis 1 is an ek of bead 
0 We cannot truſt to any Arzidh, but have need te uſe 
a true and careful Friend in the choice of Grafts from 
the fruitful Branch of a ſound and fruitful Tree. And 
an Error in this Point (beſides. the miſtake of the Fruit) 
or "= the reward for five Years or more, which 

is a ny lo Collumella's former Nate i 1s wart hy to be 
remembred i in this point. t 

If the Ground be very unequal, dis a great Cbarge, 
and à very groſs Vanity to level it. For there is a kind 
of Beauty, and a ſure refreſhment in a Wilderneſs; at 
leaſt it is good Soil if appendant to a pleaſant Garden. 
And it may be better, more kind, and more fruitful, 
moſt certainly more fit for variety, and for all change 


of Seaſons by inequality, than by equality. And this is F 
the Ground that is fitteſt for the natural Apple, who is 


then wronged, maimed, or wounded, when he is hin- 
dered from his natural coarſe, or forced i into order. Vet 
I ſhould not plant him in ſuch Bottoms, where the Wa- 
ter cannot paſs _ The deſcent were beſt for his 
ſituation. 

The Apples we commend for Grafts, are the Stockin 
. the Jellyflower Apple, the Well- Apple, the Eliot, 
the Queen - Crab, the Quince- Apple, the Winter-Duining, 
the Harvey, che illiam, the Leonard, the John- Apple, 
the Snouting, not forgetting the Pearmain, and Pippin, 
and Leather- Coat. Theſe and many more that are name- [ 
leſs, are for the Table. 1 

For Cyder the Streak'd Muſt is moſt Genese; 
but tis but a kind of Shrub or Hedge · Plant, not apt to 
grow to a large Tree, and ſpending Strength ſo thick 
and ſo conſtantly, that the Planter commonly ſurvives 
to ſee the decay of his own Work. There is a white 
Muſt, much commended for ſtrong luſty Cyder, the 
Tree long laſting. Another white Muſt hath this Fault, 
they abide not on the Tree, to be gathered together, 


but are always dropping one after another. 
Iced 
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dee 4 I need not note ſuch Cautions as may afford choice 
ght for all Seaſons, early and late, and in the firſt ſtocking 


laſt of the Ground to plant Pears and Apples alternately, act 
I leaſtif we have no certainty of the nature of the Ground; 
uſe and there is a Beauty as well as Profit in variety: and 
om Pears grow long before they take up much room, and 
And for the moſt part begin to be in Perfection, when the 
uit) grafted Apple is decay d. Or a Winter Apple, which 
4 fats longer, and grows ſlower, may be alternative to a 
2 be Cyder Apple. n 
i WM AE r binds the Tree faſter from Wind- 
Strokes, the Sandy Land haſteneth the growth more. 
By Rows of Elms every Orchard and Village is ge- 
nerally fenced from the Norch and North-Eaſt Wind; 
ver mo A 1 
For Hops, we make haſte to be the chief Hop- Maſ- 
ters in England; our Country having ſtore of Coppice- 
Woods, and many provident Men within theſe three 
3 Years planting abundance of the faireſt and largeſt ſort 
of Hops. All about Bromyard in a baſe Soil there is 
great ſtore. At firſt we adventured only upon deep, 
low, rich and mooriſh Grounds; now we climb up the 
Hills with wonderful ſucceſs. We find alſo that the 
Bottoms are apt to gather Heat as an Oven,(as is above. 
ſaid) and that begets Honey-Dews, when the more 
open r e RTE SE 
DODi.iur Poets new and old, and all beſt Judgments do 
highly commend the pleaſure of a Grove, Horat. 12. 
3 Epifh. 2. Scriptorum chorus omnis amat Nemus, & fugit 
urbes. We do commonly deviſe a ſhadowy Walk from 
3 our Gardens through our Orchards (which is the rich- 
eſt, ſweeteſt, and moſt embelliſh'd Grove) into our 
Coppice Woods or Timber Woods. Thus we approach 
the reſemblance of Paradiſe, which God with his own 
perfect Hand had ap proprraed for the delight of his in- 


nocent Maſter- piece. If a Gap lyes in the way between 


our Orchard and Coppice we fill up the vacancy with 
the artificial help of a Hop- Vard, where a buſy Werd 
gives the ſhape of a Wood. This muſt content us, till 
woe can gain the Credit of a Vineyard, which yet 
* | angs 
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hangs between hope and fear.. The late dry Summers 
did Tell us with hopes; the latter fickle Spring and 
moiſt Autumn did blaſt, or drown our expectation. 
Some ſow Acorns, and Aſh-keys, and other Seeds 
for Woods, in wilde and hilly Groiinds. Other count 


it much better to plant Quic ſets, which make more 
haſte, and may be more reducible to the beauty of or- 


der. 


*tis not amiſs to make uſe of Sr. Hugh Plat's Augur. 
My ſelf having bought a ſmall Tenement, thought it 


worth the while to ſee the nature of mine own Land. 


for nine Foot depth, which was ſoon done. By that 


I found where Sand, where Stone, and where Marl of 
the beſt fort were near at hands: I found the reaſon 
why one piece of Arable was more cold and moiſt, and 


„ 


leſs fruitful than another. 


We have a belief, that the moſt barren ſurface hath | 
the richeſt entrails, not only of metallick Minerals, but 


alſo of Stone, yea of Marl, or ſome other rich material. 
And this is certain, that which we eſteem the richeſt 
Land, and buy it at the deareſt rate by far, that is in 

many reſpects the pooreſt Land: As for example, our 
richeſt Land is eſteemed to be on Frome Banks, the Pa- 
ſture very rich, the Arable a ſtiff Clay bearing the beſt 
Wheat; yet this Clay is very unkind for Gardens, it 
does devour much Compoſt. Ir is a flow Ground for 


Orchards the Arable is much inclinable to the Mildews : 


If we have need to turn it into Paſtures, though we 
have great advantages of Land floods, or other fat Wa- 


ters, and the Ground ſeem very likely for Paſture, yet 
it is almoſt as ug to give it away, as to go about to 


turn it into Paſture. I have ſeen that in twenty Vears 
it gathers not a Turf, or Sward. Vea lately, the want 
of Winter- floods two Years together left the Paſtures 


as bare, hard, ſtarvy, chapt arid cheany, as the baſeſt 


Land upon the Velſb Mountains. And if the Arable 


be there once out of heart, or miſs of one courſe of 


plowing, it is coſtly work to recover it. 


Before we adventure for Woods upon untryed Ground, 


. 
, 
* 
On 
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we find ſo hungi 


ORC HAR DS. 257 
On the contrary, in many Places of the hot Rye- 
Land; where the Paſtures have a coarſe Sea- green Blade, 
or ſhort and poor, and where the Fields reſuſe Wheat, 
Peaſe, and Fitches, there Sheep thrive beſt, and their 
1 ſuddenly recovers the Arable, which is light and 
or a weak Team? In three or four Years *tis at 
ew beſt for ſuch Paſture as it proves. The Paſtures 
quickly improved y Sing Sheep there, that may lye 
upon it Night and The Land quick for Orchards, 
or any fort of Trees, 7 well the talleſt Elms, as the 
Aſh' — Falle —_ vid Gardens, for Hemp, Flax, Tur- 
Hence you may judge which of 
theſe were' 80 0 thy to be called the richer Land: 
If the rieh Watet- oods did not give the rich Paſtures 
the advantage on one ſide. Ad hence you may ſee 
what preval ency there is in the advantage of Paſture 


only: 


I have ſeldom Yen Paſtures fotced by Compoſt i in this 
Country, as I hive ſeetr it elſewhere. Only in the Win- 
ter we feed our Cattle on the higher Paſtures, and in 
the hazard of a rot, ſome follow the' Directions of Ga- 
briel Plats, in putting our their Sheep all Nights; which 
hath proved a ſafe · guard to the Sheep, and a great help 
to the Paſture. Other helps 

very fill of Water is carefully conducted to the beſt uſe: 
If it runs from a fat ſtrxam „Land- flood; or Lime-ftone, 
we find benefit in it; if withil- -we'let it paſs over and 
away; before it exchangeth it's fatneſs in to a cold hun- 
ger, which falls out iti a very few days. Some Water 
; that we dare not redeive it, bur at 
Seaſons of neceſſity! 'Lime we have ſeldom tryed upon 
Paſture.” Aſhes we find excellent to beget the white 
and purple Honeyſuckle, iF ſiſted on the Ground in 'Fes 
bruary, till it hath Half candyed the Ground, like a Hoar- 
Froſt. Our beſt Engh/h Hay-ſeed is by experience found 
to be our more natural Friend. 

Our Graſiers, which are Burehers, do find this fault 
in the excellent Paſtures ſtored with Gilt- cu e which is 
a kind of Crowfoot; that it makes the fat o their Beef 


_ yellow, as if it were of an old Bet. 
n D The 


of Paſture we engt "" 


26 Her Furdſbire 
The Honey- ſuckle and Graſs we ſort for Gaws,. the 
wrer for the Breed. of young Cattle, the hardeꝝ and 
ronper for labouring Gxen; and if it be rough, and 
little hetter than Sheep Paſture,” ris the better for Hops 
ſes, to amend the Breed of them for the Saddle. In an | 
hyperbolical excels, for the fuller illuſtration, Imay lay, ; 
that a Nag fed upon high Grounds and dry Gr 8 * 
for travel, as much beyond a Na 5 bead 8 e lower 
Meadows, as a Lion exceedeth a A ay 
a bag to Market, or. , Cart, A may breed t 
the lower Meado us, and you ſhall, ke: them big-lirali'd, 
well truls'd, and apt, to tire themſelves with their own 
bulk and weight: The other that are 8 Ground, 
are Airy and Sine wy, full of Spirits and Vigour, ia ſhape 
like the Barbe: "They. rid Ground, and gather Courage 
and delight in their own ſpeed. Dhus, Colts wo cho- 
ſen, and Sheep well ordered, —_— be a rich Help tore⸗ 
pair the diſtreffes of dry Paſture. | 
For Sheep; we are: ld d che Rules of Gab. N 
Plats, our Wooll being the fineſt of England, and, our | 
Sheep. ſmall, and not Ack above 16 unten aden 
rily, (yet I have ſeen our faireſt, Went ach thers bear thirty 
Ounces of Wooll) being ſmall ED they are gene+ 
rally houſed by, Night, Summer and Winter. And are 
therefore liable to No kinds of rot:? The one is only 
of the Liver at firſt; and if it be be difc erned, tis cured 
by the Butcher's: Knife, without much loſs. to the Ow- 
ner 3 the ther prevails over the whole Body of the 
Sheep, and makes the Fleſh fit for nothing bat Dags. 
I — ſome Places, in which there bath not been a 
rot; in the Memory. of any of the Inhahitants; but there 
they change often, — the Ground is very ſtony, 
and in two or three Years wears out their Moauths: 
And nothing preſerves Sheep better than, change of Soil. 
Our cemmen Husbandmen keep their mall Flocks at 
4 — 1m without much 2 * Caution... But! for 


ay b ence 
aueh that 


upon 


OrxtnanDs.. 3 


pos long tty ral as in a way of conteſtation) it was 


experim that ſome Apples raiſed of Ref 
nels 17 erf: fs eft that could be found of grafted 


"at in delicacy of Taſte. 


hat he tried to tifliorate the Kenriſh Codling, by 
raft of the fattie kind, and it proved worle. , 

hat, 4 near Neig bour made a Wenne of Oe 
of Bout 17/5 Codlings only: He taſted'ir this very 

It had a taſte very iFering from all bur other C LAS "a 


buy or very excellent. That it looks like Perry, 


2 wheyiſh'C! lor. 
Hie alſo gave me it is 050 "__" x moſt pleafant 
Drink, which I thought to be'C der, and preferred i 
before red ſtreak d Cyder, which was 'of the beſt, an 
38 brought out to me and others at the am: 
1 Th 2 ended Drink was compounded. e 
** hoarded, bur ſhaken" from, the 187 ar 
immediately ground toy gether with 175 try. of that ahi 
0585 kind, 1 at igri Time of the Year is always wont 
W is Drink Was not © ear, but had ſome 
lance of roapy Perry. But he aſſures us, that 
th nd does by this Compoſition AAR pr reſerve the 
Perry from being roapy. If ſo (as of all Men I can 
beſt believe him, who will not hk his Word to ſave 
bis Life) this is an excellent Art, at one time to make 
Crabs, which grow naturally in all wild, dry, and bar- 
ren Soil, a rich Fruit; and by them alſo to make arich 
Benefit of thoſe Pears, which in the language of ano- 
ther good Husband were call'd a cumberſome Weed. 
He preſcribeth that the more luſhious the Pear be, 
the more Crabs be added to. it. By the taſte inthe Mill, 
you may fit it, generally more Pears than Crabs. He 
noteth that theſe Crabs were not of the forementioned 
Bromsbury Crabs, but common Crabs; of which com- 
mon Crabs he advertiſeth there are two ſorts. 'The 


firſt ſoon ripe, andyellowiſh, and fit to be mingled with 


the Pears that are firſt ripe. And of this kind was the 
Cyder that he gave to us. The other is a more ſullen 


I 2 green about the 1 of Autumn. This agrees 


with 


28 _ Herefordſhire, 


with its contemporary Pears. Or to make a kind of 
Scythian Wine, fit to quicken the Palate of a, ſturdy 
Hinde, they may be laid in Heaps, for a Month z esp. 
ing, and then ground by themſęives, or with Winter 
Apples. We know how welcome to foreign Peaſants, 
and alſo- to our Seamen, a rough Vinegar or Verjuice 
would be, either to mingle with Pottage, or with Wa- 
ter for Drink. We have not. yer, felt ſo much Want 
in England, as were neceſſary to teach us the uſe of Crabs, 
or other general branches of Frugality. The Bromsbury 
Crab, ſo often mention'd, is far larger than eithex of 


the orher ſort, and in ſhape like an Apple, : 
„ Sir, tis time I ſhould now give you.reft, , In this 
you may ſee my hearty deſires: towards the.Improve- 


. * 


ment and Welfare of our native Country. It we. muſt 

be hindered of Trade with Spain, I with our Engli/h 
\ Indignation would ſcorn to feed 4 their .Tahles,, to 

rink « of their Liquors, or otherwiſe. to. borxow or buy 
of them, or of any of their Confederates, as long as our | 
Native Soil did ſapply us with Neceſſaries. ns Ah 
to ſtrengthen us all in a firm Love to his holy Trut 
and in a mutual Love to each others under the Shelter 
of hs everlaſting Mereies, % „ rf 
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is den too late to poliſ any parts of thaſe 
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Letters with ſuch accurateneſs, as becc 


1 1 2 * 7 
e L | 
1. I nar if 


for ſevere Judgments. If it muſt flie abroad, it muſt 


o as it is, all parts alike, in the free Garb of a natural 
implicity ; written with ſpeed, and with more care of 
'Truth, rhan of fit Words. 

Inſtead of a Tranſlation of Calumel{a's Sentence, pag. 
> line 36. I would annex this ſhort Zxgho Gloſs; that 
which is far fetcht, may have little familiarity with our 
Soil, and may a long time take it unkindly to be baniſht 
from its native place. a 

I dare not adventure for an exact Tranſlation, having 
no other Edition but that of Heron. Commeline 159, 
which is ſo full of Errors that I ſuſpect every Line. It 
were an excellent Work, if any Man would publiſh a 
well corrected Copy of the four Roman Husbandmen, 
they being rare Monuments of — the firſt, 
namely that of Cato the Cenſor, being almoſt 2000 years 
old. Being now deſtitute of Libraries, if I ſhould un- 
dertake it, having no one old Exemplar upon which I 
ſhould frame my conjecture, at the beſt ſucceſs, I ſhould 
ſhew more Wit than Honeſty. For I hold it a moſt 
pernicious preſumption, to intrude our own Phanſies 
inſtead of ſuch great Authorities. 


Page 
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13. line zy. The Latine ma ber 1tranſſat 
5 5 ell ente to a torize at Which 15 
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I dare adventure to uſe no more cos the firſt Letters 
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Cyrus at Sardis, as render'd 


HAT the invaluable Tract, now added to this 
T Work, intitled Herefordſhire OR CHanRnDs, 
be rendered intelligible to the meaneſt Capacity i ſhall 
explain what is therein directed, Pages 14, 21, 45 plan- 
ting ORCHARDS, in alternative ows, per QuIN- 
CUN-CEM. 
Xenophon thus deſcribeth the gallant Plantation of 
y Cicero. Arbores pa- 
& ri intervallo ſitas, rectos ordines & onmig per pulchre in 
«© Quincuncem.. direfa. That is, the Rows and Or- 
&« ders ſo haridfomily* poſes or Five Trees, ſo ſet to- 


cc perch dat 1 re . l and thorough 
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t * Indulge dialer, „ nec \ſecius om in unguem, 
Arboribus poſitis, ſetto via limite quadret. 
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Directions for Planting and 
Managing H O P g. 


The Sol. 


HE propereſt Soil for Hops, is, a rich, 
warm Land; with a Bottom of Loam 
or Brick- earth; but any good Ground 
will do, inriching it with old Dung, 
lor the beſt freſh Earth. If your Soil 
code incline to Clay, mix an equal quantity 
of Sand or Shells with the Dung. If the Land be moor- 
iſh, cold, or ſowre, burn it; and if too wet, carry off 
the ſuperfluous Moiſture by Drains. Your Manures 
ought to be mixed with a little Pigeons Dung or Lime. 
If your Garden has any Declination, let it be towards 
the South; and if near Water, it will be of advantage 
in dry Seaſons. | R n en e 
Shelter. As high Winds are very prejudicial to Hops, 
chuſe your Garden w__ it is well ſhelter'd by Hills 
ä on 


2 Type net Hop Garden; 


on all ſides : Where theſe are wanting, make good 
Quick-ſet Hedges, with a Row or two of Aſh, where 
the Landis dry; if moiſt, with Abele, Aſpen, or Popler; 5! 
and you may 472 Oſiers on the hack of the Ditch. 
The Welt and South Winds being moſt 2 and 
ſtormy, are to be beſt provided againſt. . 
Culture. If your Ground rn _ and dee . Plough 
it well; after which, e and c wo foes 
the Stones. If the Soil be poor 85 Bow 2 will b 
neceſſary to trench it two Fe oot deep. 
Planting. When the Ground is laid even by the dig- 
ging, ſtretch your Line parallel to one of the ſides, and 
at every ſeven Foot. diſtance pry a ſmall Stick or Fea- 
ther, as Marks where the 11 ls are to be made; and fo 
ſhifting the Line ſeven Foot further, mark out the 
whole Garden: Or rather, make an equilateral Trian- 
gle of three ſtreight Pieces of Wood, each Side being 
_ exactly ſeven Foot; lay this down on any part of the 
Ground, and place a Stick or Feather at each Corner 
or Angle; then taking it up, place two of the Angles 
at two of the Sticks, and at the other Angle fix ano- 
ther Stick, and ſo go through, and mark the whole 
Garden. This is the eaſieſt method of marking the 
Hills, and beſt for all Plantations, as it gives a greater 
variety of broad and narrow views thro' the Ranges, 
and keeping the Plants at equal Diſtances every way, 
makes the Ground contain one Fifth more than if plan- 
ted in Squares. Round every Mark dig a Hole a Foot 
wide, and ſixteen Inches deep: If — Earth be very 
rich, work it fine with the Spade, and fill the Holes 
aguin. with it, even to the —— of the Ground; if not, 
fill the Holes with a Compoſt or Mix- 
A Compoſt. ture, of fine freſh Mould, rotten Dung, 
and a little Roach Lime, a Layer of each; 
bai it lie ſome Days, and turn it twice or thrice before 
uſed. Some plant in October, but I rather. adviſe March, 
or, if the Weather be mild, the latter end of February. 7 
When yau have got good vigorous Sets, about eight 
or ten Inches long, with three or four Joints or Buds 


on each Set; take a Stick one Foot long (ſuch as Gar- 
deners 


— 


One Diree7ons for. Managing Hops. 3 


deners plant Beans. with) and plant fi ſix Sets in each Hole» 
one in the middle, and the reſt round it, and cloſe the 
Earth round them with both your Hands; let the tops 
be even with the ſurface of the Ground, and the Buds 
upwards, otherwiſe they will die: Cover them three 
Inches, with fine rich Mould, and take care, both in 
planting and dreſſing, never” to cut the down-ſhooting 


OT. 
—_— 1 beet a double Row of Oarden-Blang! be- 
tyeen, each Row of Hills;' as well to yield ſome profir 
e. firſt ear, as to ſhelter the Bud from the ſcorching 
Jer of thi un; After the friſt year; no Weathier will 
15 the Hills. As oft as you howe the Beans, weed 
the Hops with your | Hand, and throw more e Bareh 
on them. L. 
In 4 Month's time, ir the Weather be good, they 
Will begin to puſh their Heads out of the Hills: In 
May twiſt the Bind round, and tie it in a looſe Knor: 
Bur if they are very ſtrong, ſet a Stick or two to each 
E ſuch as is uſed to French Beans. 
"Dreſſing. In October, which is the time fob dreſſing 
the Hoe. et a careful Hand open the Hills, and cut 
the Bind, a little lower than the top of the Hill; This 
mult be done in dry Weather, becauſe the Earth you 
lay on them ſhould be as fine as Aſhes; the Hills being 
thus opened, lay three large Shovelfulls of the before 
mentioned Com poſt, on cach of them, and three or 
four Shovels more en the beſt Earth you can get in the 
Allies; which will keep out the cold, and be of uſe: ar 
the next dreſling, in Fib asg or March. 
Second Naar. The ſecond Year, you muſt open the 
Hills, and dreſs them as above; only, you muſt now 
cut the Bind within an Inch of the old Roots; and-with 
a ſharp Knife, (and a Whetſtone by youꝭ to keep it ſo) 
cut the Roots clean off, that are inclining to fpread 
outwards. Poles of twelve Foot above Ground, and 
i Inches Circumference, will be ſülſteient this 
ear „12D. t 
Third Par. The third Yer dreſs as in the ſecond. 
When che Ow arc fix laches aboye Ground, begin - 
pole 


4 Thenew Hop Cardenʒ̃ 
pole them; they Will now, if thriving, require Poles, | 


of ſixteen ta twenty Foot long; put three to cc Fol 


at equal diſtances round it, and wide at the top, inch- 
ning a little outwards, leſt they cling together, and 
hinder the Sun's coming between them, You mutt 
have an Iron Bar or Pitcher, with a round handle, to 
make holes, in which ſet your Poles at leaſt a Foot 
deep, and tread the Barth cloſe with your heels to faf- 
ten them well: Put the ſtrongeſt and largeſt Poles to 
the moſt thriving Hills; but it is better to under, than 
over - pole, the firſt Vear or two; for a Hop never bears 
well, till it has reach'd the top of the Pole, and come 
down. again three or four Foot. 
Tying. When the Shoots are three or four Foot a- 
bove Ground; employ Women to tie the Hop-binds to 


22 


the Poles; for while young, they are very brittle. Tie 
two or three of the ſtrongeſt to each Pole, and cut 
away the reſt; woollen Yarn, or withered Ruſhes, are 
propereſt for this uſez;they muſt be tied looſe, juſt to 
guide them up the Poles, for if you bind them hard, 
r . 
_ Having finiſhed this Work, give your Ground a ſe- 
cond digging, and caſt a Spade of fine Mould on each 
Hill, to nouriſh it, and keep out the Drought. As 
you dig, cut away all the Roots you find in the Allies, 
to prevent their drawing Nouriſhment from the Hills. 

Tho? it be a kts” =" whenever you weed the 


Hills, or pare the Allies, to caſt ſome fine. Mould on 


the Hills, yet this admits of an Exception; for when 
you find the Binds very vigorous, and full of Sap, you 
muſt forbear giving them any more Earth: For exceſs 
of Nouriſhment will do them harm; you can at any 
time add to the Sap, by inriching the Hills, but can- 
not withdraw it at pleaſure. EE” 

_ - Having thus-dreſs'd, poled, and twice dug your Hops, 
let them reſt a while; only take care, with a Joint-ſtoo], 

or ſtanding Ladder, to guide and tie thoſe Binds to the 
Poles, which you can't reach from the Ground, or are 
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Or, Direction i s for Managing Hops. ix 
Watering. In very dry Seaſons, either in Spring or 
Sim, 25 — water your Hills: Bur it need 
not be frequently repaired. If you inſuſe Pigeon or 
Sheep's Dung in the en it _ better nouriſh the 


f 


Plants. n Fl 

As the Binds ſeldem run any more in lengrhy als 
Midſummer, ſuch as are not gat up to the top of the 
Poles, ſhould; have their tops knipped off, or ene 


| from the Pole, to make them branch the ee, 


 Shoveling. - About Auguſt, the Hop will begin Gabe 


in the. Bell, or Burton, chen let your. Men with ſharp 


Shovels, pare all the Allies clean from Weeds, and fling 
as much Earth on the Hills, as will make them as big 


2s a Buſhel, but throw no Weeds on, nor cut any of 


the Binds with the Shovel. At the ſame time, or ra- 
ther before, let Women ſtrip the Leaves from the Binds, 
two or three Foot high, that it may let 1 in the Air, and 
not draw away the'Nouriſhment. / 

Signs of Ripening. You will blown kin the Hops 
are fit to gather, by their changing Colour, and look- 
ing browniſh being eaſily pull'd'in pieces; by the Seeds 
2 to turn brown, and their coming to a fragrant 

me 

Pulling. Then it will be time to pull them; for which 

purpoſe, get a Frame of Timber, about nine Foot long, 

three or four wide, let it ſtand three or four Foot 
from the Ground, and on each ſide, faſten on Hooks 


ſome coarſe Cloth or Sacking, hanging hollow; ſix 


Men may ſtand round it to pick the — off the 
which one may pull out of the Ground, and brin 
the Pickers, and lay over the Frame; when the C 8 


is full, empty it, and the Hops being clean from Stalks 


and Leaves, till you are ready to lay them on the Kiln, 
ſpread them on ſome clean and cool place, that they 
may not heat, for that would ſpoil their Colour. They 
mult be pick'd in dry Weather: Therefore, if the Dew, 
or a Shower happen to wet them, let them dry before 


they are pull d. 


Drying. Any good Malt-kiln will ſerve to dry them, 


but unleſs it be ſo contrived, as to let no Smoak come 
to 


. 


al | The new Hop- Garden; 


to them, you muſt dry with Charcoal only. Vou may 


lay them fix or eight Inches thick on the Hair- cloth, 
or thicker, if it will bear them. If the Kiln be good, 
it will dry them in ten or twelve Hours at moſt. Be 
ſure to lay them very even with a Rake, and up about 
the Edges, that they may not ſcatter: Keep a mode- 


rate but conſtant Heat, and be careful not to dry them 


too much. You may gueſs when they are fit to turn, 
by beating them with a Stick; if you find them criſp 
on the top in all places, and that they jump up when 
you ſtrike them, you may venture to turn them; which 
you are to do with a Corn- ſhovel, laying them firſt all 
on a heap, in the middle of the Kiln, and then ſpread- 
ing them even over it as at the firſt: They will gene- 
rally be fit to turn in eight hours, ſometimes ſooner. 
If you turn them when they are in a Sweat, they will 
ſcorch and grow red; therefore ſlacken the Fire, before 
you begin, and renew it immediately after you have tur- 
ned them. You muſt likewiſe let the Fire go out when 
you perceive them to begin to be dry enough, which 


you will know, by putting a long Stick on them, and 


ſtirring it about; if they rattle and leap, they are e- 
nough. | Th | Home 
Ihen take them off the Kiln, and lay them in a heap, 
ina cloſe Room, prepared for that purpoſe, and let them 
lie there for a Fortnight or three Weeks, till the Fire 
is out of them, and they begin to give; which you 


will perceive, by running yoùr hand among them: If 


they handle moiſt ar clammy when you ſqueeze them, 
they are fit to bag. 


Bagging. Vour Bags muſt be of three-quarters-wide 5 


Cloth, good meaſure, three breadths wide, and three 
Yards and three quarters long; tie one handful of Hops 
in each of the bottom corners, put a Hoop to the top 


of the Bag, wide enough for a Man to go into with 


caſe: You muſt have a hole in ſome part of the Kiln- 


houle, that will be deep, and wide enough, to let the 


Bag hang clear, without touching either {ide or bot- 


rom, by at leaſt a Foot; when it is thus faſtened, caſt 


in two or three Sieve - fulls of Hops, and let a Man go 
| | In, 


* 
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your Garden, for keeping the Poles, it would make them 
se and be very convenient for picking the Hops 
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Or, Directions for Managing Hops. 7 
in, with a clean pair of Shoes, without Heels, and tread 
them cloſe; throw in two or three Sieves more, and 
tread them as before, and ſo continue till your Bag is 
full enough to be ſewed up, which when you do, tie 
10186 2855 in the corners as at the bottom; and keep 
your Bags in a dry place. A Bag of the above dimen- 
lions, will contain two hundred weight of Hops. 
Jou ought to have an Inſtrument call'd a Dog, for 
the more caſie drawing the Poles out of the Ground; 
and when the Hops are gathered, you ſhould carefully 
ſtack and thatch the Poles to preſetve them from the 
Weather; or if you build a Shed or Houſe in or near 


in, and other purpoſes. , 
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whole Art SEN xy; Or, 1 the 
92 of W and Improving of Land. Be- 
L ng a full Collection of what hath been Writ, 
| cr. by Ancient or Modern Authors: ; With many 
Additions o of New Experiments. and Improvements not 
treated of by any others. As alſo, an account of the 
NT ſorts of. Husbandry. uſed in ſeyeral Counties; 3 
with Propoſals for its ——_ Improyement. Towhich' 
is added, the Country-Man's Kalendar, what he is to 
do every Month in the Vear. The fifth Edition with 
new Additions. By F. Mortimer, Eſqz F. R. S. 


New 3 of Planting and Gardening, both 
Philoſophical and Practical. In Zhew Parts. I. Con- 
taining, a New Syſtem of Vegetation. Explaining the 
Motion of the Sap, and Generation of Plants. Of Soils, 
and the Im; © Cages; of ee With a new In- 
vention, where ore De igne of Garden-Plats ma 
be made in an bdgchenk 9077 ing n all the er 
of Gardening yet axtant: II. The'bi anner of Im- 
proving Flower-Gar 5 or 20 of raiſing and 
propagating all Sorts gf Flt d of the Adorning 
of Gardens. III. Of Im ez Fruit-Trees, Kitchen- 
Gardens, and Green-Houſe-Pl With the Gentleman 
and Gardner's Kalendar. Iluftrated with Copper Plates. 
The fifth Edition with large Additions. * Richard 
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Guardeging Tmprov'd: Containing; ih The diet 9 
man's Recreation: II. The Gentleman s. Recreation : 
III. The Fruit-Garden Kalendar: : IV. The Lady's 
Recreation. By John Lad he „M. A. — of . 
Felvertoft in Northamptonſhire, © _ "a 4 
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